THE PERSONAL RULE OF LOUIS  XIV

administration. The absolute monarchy1 was an accomplished
fact - so much so that agents issuing orders in the king's name
were obeyed as though they were the king himself. It was an
impersonal government, operating arbitrarily and in secret, and
having at its disposal a royal prison, the Bastille, in which it could
imprison and detain indefinitely without trial anybody who in-
curred its displeasure. Not only could it prohibit the printing of
anything unauthorized, under pain of severe punishment, but it
could even forbid any private discussion of public affairs.

fTHE   GOVERNMENT

Louis XIV made it a rule to work in person at what he called
his 'mttier de rot9 (business as king). He carried on his operations
regardless of the great dignitaries of the land, whether lords or
prelates, closeting himself with three or four confidential ministers,
and himself deciding all the important business of government in
accordance with the reports they made to him. Since these minis-
ters were men of bourgeois origin, Louis XIV imagined himself
to be dealing with mere clerks who were the instruments of his
will. As a matter of fact, since they possessed experience of affairs
and were acquainted with the details of administration, they were
able to suggest to the King whatever decisions they desired him to
make. Thus for a quarter of a century Louis XIV*s personal work
of government was really to a large extent that of ministers trained
by Mazarin - Letellier and his son Louvois in military affairs,
Lionne and Pomponne in foreign affairs, and Colbert in finance,
the navy, and economic life. After their death their sons or
nephews succeeded them in the Bang's favour, but the influence
of these successors was only slight, and during the disasters of the
second half of the reign they were reduced to the position of
spectators.

The most active of them all, Colbert, for whom was created the
new office of Controller-General of Finance, combined with it
the functions of two secretaries of State in such a way as to

1 The theory of the 'divine right* of kings, as set forth in the Memoirs of Louis
XIV and by Bosauet, had nothing new or peculiarly French about it, but was
common to all monarchies. It taught that the king holds his power from God
and is responsible to none but God for his exercise of it; nor is he bound to render
his subjects any account of this.
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